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The ut nomber of the Joursal will be accompanied 


with blank reports for the several townships and dis 
tricts of the state. 





It is highly important that every district and township 
should make a full report. ‘The distribution of the 
income of the school fund, to be made the first of Janu- 
ary next, is to be based upon the reports which the law 
requires of the several districts and townships the com- 
ing fall. 

Let all concerned see to it that the following things 
are remembered. .'The revised statutes require— 

1. That the census of the district be taken within ten 
days.of the time.of the annual district meeting ; 

2. That.said meeting is. to be on the first Monday of 
October. _~ tot Perea. 

3. That the director’ is to make’ his report to the in- 
spectors on or before-the day. of the annual meeting. 

4. That.the mspectors are to report to the county 
elerk on or before the twentieth of October. 

5. That the eounty clerk is to forward the several 
reports of the township inspectors to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on or before the twentieth of No- 
vember ; and 

Os That 5 ae A ii 
requited report will fo apportion 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Have those under five years of age and over seventeen 
a right to attend the district school? 

The law prohibits no one from attending. It seems to 
take it for granted that some such will attend, and hence 
requires them to be reported. 

Has any one a right to vote in district meeting whose 
name is not upon the assessment roll? 

Every white male inhabitant of lawful age, who is 
liable to pay a school tax is entitled to vote in all meet- 
ings of his district. Because his name has been omit- 
ted, whether by mistake or otherwise, in making out the 
assessment roll, it ought not to deprive him of his right. 
And it is his right to vote if liable to pay a school tax : 
and he is clearly liable to pay a tax if he holds property 
within the district. If the name of A. ought to have 
been put upon the assessment rool, the failure of the as- 
sessors to do it, should not be allowed to prejudice the 
rightsof A. If such aprinciple was admitted, it might 
put it into the power of the assessor to deprive one half 
of the district of their rights. 

May the children of one district attend the school of 
onother? 

Clearly not, without the consent of the district, into 
which they are sent. 

In taking the census of a district, is it proper to num- 
ber those who are residing within the district for the pur- 
pose of attending a private school or academy, but who’ 
belong elsewhere? 

It is not. Those only who belong to the district 
should be numbered whether present or absent. 


THE RECENT REVISED SCHOOL LAW, 
AND WHEREIN IT DIFFERS FROM THE FORMER ACT. 
In our last number we published entire so much of 
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e of the revised laws takes effect in September next. 
‘We now propose to notice some of the altérations, which 
this law makes in the former one. 

DISTRICTS. 

Sec. 2. Provides that at least six days’ previous notice 
shall be given to every qualified voter of a district of 
the time and place of holding the first meeting after the 
formation of a district. Theold lawrequired only five 
days. 

Sec. 3. Provides that when a taxable i 
ing duly requi ik to giveous iotieaysbo-etiall- 
forfeit the sum of ten dollars, to be recovered by the as- 
sessor. The old law gave a forfeiture of twenty-five 
dellars to be recovered by the district board. 

Sec. 5. Allows every white male inhabitant of the 
age of 21 years residing in‘a district, liable to pay a 
school district tax, the right to'vote at any district meet. 
ing. The cld law allowed the same person the same 
right of voting, if lizble to pay a school tax without con- 
fining it to the district. 

Sec. 6. Is a new section, and provides that in case 
the inhabitants ofa district fail to organize the same, or 
if any district after formation shall be dissolved, such 
notice shall be renewed in the manner prescribed for 
originally calling a meeting. 

Sec. 7. Is also a new section,and provides that when- 
ever any district shall become destitute of the three offi- 

cers provided for in this act for the period of six months, 
or whenever any district shall neglect or refuse to hold 
two successive annual meetings, it shall be considered 
dissolved. 

Sec. 8. Provides that special meetings may be ealled 
by the district board or by any one of them on the writ- 


Sec. 9. Requires that notice for the call of a district 
meeting shall be posted up only in one place in the dis- 
trict. The old law required notice to be posted up in 
three public places. 

Sec. 11. Authorizes the sale of real and personal 
estate by an organized district. The old law made no 
provision for the sale of the property held by a district. 

Sec. 12. Is a new section,and provides that whenever 
any suit shall be brought against any school district, the 
process shall be by summons, a copy of which shall be 
left with the assessor of said district, at Jeast ten days 
previous to the return day thereof. 


Sec. 13. Provides that when no site for a school- house 
can be established by the qualified voters of a district, 
the inspectors of the township or townships shall deter- 
mine where the site shall be. This is a new provision. 

It also provides that all expenses for fuel shall be a 
tax upon the inhabitants sending pupils to school, in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils and the time they shall 
attend school, also, that when any district in which a 
school-house shall have been built, shall within two 
years thereafter be divided, so much of the tax for build- 
ing said house as shall have been raised by the part of 
the district set off, shall be refunded, by that part of the 
district in which the school-houss is situate, to the dis- 
trict set off. 

Italso provides that in case no sum for the support of 


| schools shall be voted at the annual meeting of any dis- 


trict, the director may call a special meeting for the pur- 
pose of voting such tax, at which meeting, the district 
may by a vote of two-thirds, vote any sum, not exceed- 
ing that authorized to be raised at the annual meeting. 
These are also new provisions. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS, THEIR POWERS AND DUTIES. 





the revised statutes as relates to primary schools. This 


Sec. 14. Provides that the moderator, direetor and 






assessors shall not hold their offices beyond thé time of 
a second annual meeting without re-election. 

Sec. 15. Provides that if the moderator, director or 
assessor shall without suffieient cause neglect to serve, 
he shall forfeit !.en dollars, to be sued for by the assessor. 
This section compels the assessor, in case he should 
neglect to serve, to bring a suit against himself for the 
penalty, which perhaps will require altering. 

ec. 17. Requires the assessor to post up a descrip- 





ion ofthe property. taxed in the di af sho 
owners’ nares When known. ‘ Thetis 
viduals are to be taxed in the district except for the pur- 
poses of fuel. 


It is made the duty of the assessor to appear for and 
in behalf of his district in all suits brought by or against 
said district except the case provided for in thenine- 
teenth section of this chapter. 


Sec. 18. Provides that in case the sum voted, together 
with the apportionment, shall be found insufficient to 
pay teachers, the deficit shall be assessed upon the. pa- 
rents or guardians of the children, in proportion to the 
length of time they shall have attended school, during 
the term or terms when such deficiency shall have 
arisen. 

It is made the duty of the director ,to give the pre- 
scribed notice of the annual district meeting; and all 
such special meetings as shall be called for in aceord- 
ance with this chapter. And at the end of the year to 
report to the township board of inspectors at the office 
of the township clerk ; 

1. The whole number of children between the ages of 
five and seventeen. 

2 The number attending school under five and over 


ten request of three legal voters 0. district. The old ‘ é 
a ys * 4 ee. % rf . . RSs wx M ghd 
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the year. 

4. Length of time a school has been kept by a quali- 
fied teacher. 

5. Amount of money received from the board of 
school inspectors. 

6. Amount received for library. 

7. Amount of money raised in the district 

8. Purposes for which it was raised. 

9. Books used jn said school. 

Sec. 19. Requires among other things the district 
board to equalize the assessment roll of fractional schoo} 
districts formed from different counties, whenever in 
their judgment the assessment rolls of the townships 
out of which said district was formed shall be unequal. 

It also requires that no money shall be paid to a 
teacher who has not received a certificate of qualifica- 
tion from the inspector. 

It also requires that the board shall at each annual 
meeting of the district make a report, setting forth an 
accurate‘account of all moneys received by them orany 
of them, during the preceding year, and of the disburse- 
ment of the same ; which report shall contain the items 
of such receipts and disbursements, and such report 
shall be recorded by the director in a district book to 
be provided and kept for that purpose. 

SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 

Sec. 24. Provides that no district shall contain more 
than nine sections. 

Sec. 26. Gives to the 20th of October of each year 
to the inspectors to make their report to the county 
clerk ; the former law only till the 15th. 

Sec. 38. Extends the time of making the report by 
the county clerk to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction till the 20th of November. 
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Sec. 4. Provides for thejdistribution of the moneys to 
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each county treasurer on the Ist Monday in January of 
each year. 

The furegoing are the material alterations in which 
the, revised law differs from the first act ; and as any 
analysis of the law itself would render it imperfect, 
we would commend the perusal of the law entire to our 
readers. Heads of families, who have children to 
school cannot render themselves too familiar with this 
law. 


For the Journal of Education. 
TYPICAL USE OF THE INDIAN PIPE. 

In a council of the Ottawas, held at Michilimackinac 
onthe 18th June, the government pipe (of massive silver, 
with its gorgeously decorated long stem) was li: and sent 
to theIndians. All the L’arbre Croche villages refused to 
smoke, doing in this, as Pokozigun, the leading chief of 
the leading village, haddone. ‘This act placed them in 
open hostility tothe government. The agent explained 
its effect upon their relations with the United States, and 
asked them what reasons he should assign, (as coming 
from them) to the President for this act. He pressed 
this subject, putting the question to each chief authori- 
tatively. They began to fear and waver. Their an- 
swers were feeble and discordant. The council broke 
up, with a remark, that if they wished to see him fur- 
ther on the subject, they might notify him. Towards 
evening of the same day the notification came. When 
the Indians were seated, they asked that the pipe might 
be lit. It was accordingly lit, and sent round with the 
usual formality, and returned to the agent’s table. They 
then requested, that as they had acted hastily and in- 
considerately in the morning, the agent would now 
smoke their pipe, as they had his, that all bad feelings 
might be put to rest. The ceremony was then repeat- 
ed, with the same formality on their part. One of the 
chiefs was then deputed by the villages to speak. He 
expressed their regret at the morning’s proceedings.— 
They had reflected upon their refusal to take the pipe, 
and deemed it unwise. They had not duly reflected upon 
the importance of this ancient ceremony. They plead- 
ed in excuse of their conduct, that sinee they had had 
white instructors, their habits had, in a measure altered, 
and they had almost forgot the use of the pipe. They 
were now satisfied that their conduct had been wrong; 
that they had acted like children, and trusted that they 
might be regarded with a parental kindness. They 
had now considered the matter proposed to them, 
and yielded their full assent. They then appoint- 
ed delegates from each village to join the party to ex- 
plore west. They wished the stem of the pipe used, 
might be laid up in the agent’s glass case, that it might 
be a memento of the transaction, and that they might 
always use the same when they came on public busi- 
ness, and also, when they smoked with their brothers, 
the Chippewas. 

The secret history of the matter is this. The people 
of the place, traders and others, had decply prejudiced 
their minds against the proposition to send delegates, 
saying that they would be driven from their lands, 
cheated, &c. Their minds were so set-by these re- 
ports, that they were not in a listening mood. They 
however, overacted the matter, and by refusing the 
pipe, committed themselves, and threw the advantage 
into the other scale. They were made keenly to see 
this. Conviction followed, they counselled over the 
matter, examining its bearings, and came into council 
with a full assent to the proposition which they had lis- 
tened to in ihe morning with a cold and silent air.— 


Their excuse about dropping the ancient custom, was a | : 


piece of ingenuity in Indian argument,and had just truth 
enough in it to give it a coloring of plausibility. In 
other customs they had changed, having wholly abolish- 
ed their native priesthood, and accepted white teachers, 
and given up the use of ardent spirits, almost wholly ; 
but as to smoking, no institution or habit was ever more 
strongly rooted in their minds. The whole affair ter- 
minated well, and exhibited to those who take an inter- 





est in Indian characters, a handsome piece of native di- 


plomacy. 


DR. JULIUS ON THE SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA. 
Extracts from the examination of Dr. Nicholas Henry Julius, 
before the Education Committee of the British House of 
Commons, July 7th, 1834. 
THE EARL OF KERRY IN THE CHAIR. 


Notre.—With the minutes of this examination, and 
several other important documents, I was politely fur- 
nished, by the help of Dr. Bowring, M. P. for Westmin- 
ster. The questions and answers I have in some 
instances condensed and abridged, which I know Dr. 
Julius, considering my object of getting as much infor- 
mation inte as small a space as possible, will excuse me 
for doing. I published the extracts chiefly for the pur- 

e of confirming and illustrating my own statements 
y the testimony of a man of the high character and 
ample opportunities possessed by Dr. Julius. I am 
sorry that I was not able to avail myself of them in 
making my report to the legislature, but owing to a 
series of unfortunate mistakes, they were detained 
several months in London, and then a long time in the 
custom house at New York, and finally did not reach 
me till after my report was made and printed. 
_ C. E. STOWE. 


TzoHar. 


Are you a native of Prussia ? 

I was born in Hamburg, but have resided in Prussia. 

Have you been in the habit of making inquiries re- 
specting the state of education in Prussia ? 

I conducted a journal partly devoted to popular edu- 
cation, a great portion of it filled by official documents 
furnished me by the ministry of instruction, presided 
over by Baron Altonstein, and consequently I am well 
aware of what is going on inthis branch in Prussia. 
The whole journal was conducted under the patronage 
of the Prussian government, which took a number of 
copies and distributed them among the regencies and 
por or throughout the country. 

Have you been in the habit of visiting the schools 
yourself ? 

Yes, in person. 

In a public or private capacity ? 

With an official commission. 

Are the inhabitants of Prussia very much divided in 
their religion. 

Yes. In the Rhenish provinces, in Westphalia, in 
Silesia, the number of Protestants and Catholics are 
nearly equal. But in the whole kingdom, the propor- 
tion is eight Protestants to five Catholics. 

Do the latest returns indicate fa state of continual 
prosperity in the schools ? 

Yes, a continued increase ef the number of schools, 
of the number of seminaries for teachers, and the num- 
ber of pupils. 

Can you state to the committee the expense of the 
primary schools to the government ? 

The general expense of the whele education is not 
less than three hundred thousand pounds sterling, and 
makes more than a twenty-fifth part of the whole ex- 
penditures of the monarchy. 

This is exclusive of the expense borne by the differ- 
ent communes ? 

Yes—which is probably three or four times as much 
more. 

Does this include the universities ? 

Yes—it does ; I am not able to separate that from 
elementary instruction. 

What is the salary of a school master in a common 
elementary schvol in Prussia ? 

Many have not more than ten 
and seme have thirty; and in 
sixty pounds. 

Does that include the house ? 

The house is given besides. 

Has he any land ? 

If there is not any land when communes are divided, 
there must be set apart so much land as would be 
necessary for feeding a cow, and for growing such veg- 
etables as the fumily of the schoolmaster shall require. 
Sometimes he gets also a certain quantity of potatoes, 
hay, corn, or fuel. 

How much should you think, in an agricultural dis- 
trict, he would require to make fim comiortable ? 

At least fourteen pounds. 

What would be the salary of a clergyman in such a 
district ? 

From twenty to thirty pounds. 

We have a number of schools in Prussia erected by 
voluntary subscription, for criminal boys and girls. and 
for the offspring of convicts and vagrants. There are 
at present twenty-seven such institutions. In Eastern 
Prussia, one of the poorest of the privinces, there are 
small towns of 2,500 or 3,000 inhabitants, which have 
erected such schools for six or twelve children, It 


unds (sterling) a year, 
erlin it may amount to 





would be impossible to collect money enough to keep 
them in a separate house. Some half dozen or a dozen 
christian, moral and religious families are sought out, 
mostly schoolmasters, mechanics and farmers, and in 
each one of these, one of the criminal children is placed. 
There they attend the public schools ; on Sundays they 
attend the church service, after which they are cate- 
chised, the —— instruction of the whole week is 
repeated, and those parts of their education that have 
been neglected, are gune egal The whole 
expense of each child in such a family is not more than 
two pounds per annum. 

Are the elementary schoolmasters for the most part 
competent to teach the schools well ? 

Certainly they are; they are all examined, severely 
examined : there is no one appointed without it. 

How long does a schoolmaster intended for one of 
these poorer districts, stay in the seminary for teach- 
ers ? 

Three years is the usual course. 

Would a master so qualified be content with ten 
pounds a year? 

Yes. In some parts they cannot get more. 

Do those masters never attempt to increase their in- 
come by doing anything on their own account ? 

They have no time to do that, except to take care of 
their little garden. 

Do they not sometimes abandon the profession in con- 
sequence of their being so very ill paid ? 

itis sometimes the case, but rarely. They are most- 
ly educated at the expense of the government, and have 
opportunity of being promoted to other schools furnish- 
ing better emolument. 

Does the schoolmaster associate with the clergyman, 
on the footing of equality ? 

Not entirely on an equality, for the clergyman has 
always the superintendence of the school. 

Does the schoolmaster expect to be a clergyman ? 

_ No, he cannot, this is quite a different kind of educa- 
tion. 

What is the general age that a pupil at a seminary 
begins to be appointed to a school ? 

rom twenty to twenty-three. 

What is the annual expense which each individual 
costs tothe government ? 

I should think about nine or ten pounds annually. 

Are the schoolmasters exempt irom the service in the 
army ? 

_ During the time they are in the school they are en- 
tirely ; and afterwards if unemployed, they are obliged 
to serve only one year in the army, and not three years, 
as others do. 

From what class do the country schoolmasters prin- 
cipaliy come ? 

Most of the country schoolmasters are the sons of 
farmers and organists, or those who despair of, or who 
want the means of studying long enough to get an ap- 
pointment as clergymen. 

You said one of the motives of the schoolmaster, in 
addition to the salary received, was the wish to do 
good. They must generally then be persons of a reli- 
gious turn of mind ? 

The whole teaching of the seminaries is directed to 
instil into them a deep feeling of religion. 

How long has this system been established ? 

It has been in full vigor now fifteen years. 

What is the effect oa the population ? 

An excellent one. To give a very short account of 
the good effect of this general instruction, I can present 
the committee with a number of young criminal delin- 
quents during different years. In the year 1828, the 
portion was one to 16,924 inhabitants. In 1829, it was 
one to 21,524 ; diminishing therefore. 

What is the age to which the youths are taken ? 

To sixteen years. 

You cannot state the proportion before this system 
came into operation ? 

No—nobody knows This was the first year when 
the minister of public instruction gave directions to 
make lists of the juvenile delinquents. 

Have you ever found any person enlisted in the army, 
or coming before the government in any way, not able 
to read or wriie ? 

It is very rarely the case, since the new system has 
been introduced. 

Has the Prussian government introduced schools into 
Posen and the Polish provinces ? 


Yes. 
Are a Polish and German languages taught in those 
sc ? 
Yes, both. It is the law, that when the language is 
other than German, both languages are taught. 
Has the effect on the Polish population been evident? 
There are two or three sources of improvement of 
Polish population. The first is the training of children 
in schools, which was never done before. The second 


is the three years service in the army. We have regi- 
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mental schools—schools for soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, and the officers before being promoted 
are examined. The Polanders come into the army very 
uncouth—but they return very nice young men.—They 
give the example, usually marrying after their return, 
and are of great use to their neighbors. The third 
source of improvement is the taking away of the im- 
mense number of manual taxes, which existed in 
Poland. , , 

What is the penalty on parents for not sending their 
children to school ? . 

To pay a fine, or they are sent to prison. ; 

Would the parent be liable to a fine unless it could 
be shown he had not sent his child ? 


Yes. 

What kind of punishment is inflicted on the child ? 

Corporal punishment, and that as little as possible. 

Does the same law exist in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Prussia ? 


es. 

Are no children employed in manufactories under 
fourteen ? t z 

Yes. But then the proprietors of the manufactories 
must send them to the evening schoois, and some of 
them have established at their own expense, schovls 
for the children. : 

The law then is modified to suit the peculiar circum- 
stances of those districts ? 

There is an indulgence given to the manufacturing 
districts. 

Is it found that a child can attend school, and also 
work in a manufactory, at the same time—in the same 
day fur instance ? 

It has been found that it is not always the case. We 
had in Berlin, evening schools for such children. Those 
were afterwards changed to morning schools, because it 
was found that the children were too weak and too 
drowsy to give attention to what they were taught in 
the evening, 

How many hours a day is the child, who is put to 
this employment in the manufactory, expected to stay 
at the school ? 

Two hours at least—and besides that on Sunday. 


Do the clergymen, both Cathelic and Protestant, take 
great pains to see that the children attend schvol ? 

Yes. 

Do you know any instance in which a difficulty has 
arisen on account of the religious belief of the different 
parts of the community ? 

No. ‘They are quite separate in religious instruction. 
If the commune can afford the means, they are separa- 
ted into different schools. But when only one can be 
erected, the religious instruction is given by different 
persons. It is usual to give the religious instruction in 
the morning, because the attention is the freshest. 

How many different sects are there in Prussia ? 

There are Catholics and Protestants, Lutherans and 
Calvinists ; some, very few, Mennonites, and some 
Jews. 

Are not the Lutherans and Calvanists now united ? 

Yes. Not throughout the whole monarchy, but in 
some divisions of it ; the union being promoted by the 
government, so that when the different members of the 
church are pleased to do this, the government gives 
every facility. ; 

Suppose a school contains both Catholics and Pro- 
testants, do both the Protestant and Catholic clergymen 
— it? 


es. 

Do you find there is any difficulty ? 

No. In general not. 

Does the protestant father have an apprehension that 
the catholic master will try to make a convert of his son, 
or vice versa? 

No. The children are always educated in the reli- 
gion of the father. 

How can they teach the history of the reformation in 
the schools ? 

It is taught only very generally. 

Is there any considerable portion of time devoted to 

igious instruction ? 

es. From four to six hours a week, there being a 
religious lesson almost every day. 

Are there prayers in the schools ? 

Yes. Always at the beginning and the end. 

Supposing the childeen are of mixed character as to 
religion ? 

The master would have a prayer equally approved by 
the different sects. 

Are the Jewish children obliged to attend during the 
prayer ? 

Yes. The moment the children have taken their 
seats, they rise, and one of them, the monitor, or the 
teacher himself, engages in prayer, while the children 


Have they forms of prayer among the Lutherans ? 





Yes. But in some parts I believe they are extempo- 
raneous. 

You have not stated what payments is required from 
each child ? 

It varies ; I am not sure what it is. 

Even the very poor parents do pay something for the 
tuition of their children ? 

Yes. A small contribution ; but those who are re- 
ceiving alms, and those on the poor list, do not pay. 
There are schools for the poor ; and, besides, some free 
places to most of the grammar schools. 

Do you remember from your own knowledge, what 
the character and attainments of the school masters 
were, previous to the year 1819 ? 

I do not recollect ; but I know they were very badly 
cemposed of non-commissioned officers, organists, and 
half-drunken people. It has not risen like a fountain at 
once.—Since 1770, there has been much done in Prussia 
and throughout Germany, for promoting a proper educa- 
tion of teachers, and by them of children. 

In your own observation has there been a very mark- 
ed improvement in the character and attainments of 
school masters, owing to the pains taken to which you 
have referred ? 

A very decided improvement. 

In these schools is there a perfect equality of privi- 
leges to persons of all religious denominations ? 

Yes ; without any distinction. 

Are the Jews allowed to have any share in the ma- 
nagement of the public schools ? 

No. They are not ; their children may attend the 
schools, but when they are numerons enough, or weal- 
thy enough, they may erect a separate school. We 
have an example in the town of Munster, where they 
have erected so excellent a school, that many christian 
children, both catholics and protestants attend it. 

The school master is named of that persuasion of 
which a majurity of the children consist ? 

Usually. 

Is there always one of the faith of the majority ? 

Not a school master but a religious teacher. 

is there a religions test in any of the schools? No. 

Rak appoints the board of superintendents in the dis- 
tricts ? 

They are partly chosen by the inhabitants, and partly 
by the government. : 

Are the schools in Prussia endowed with land ? 

In some instances they are. The whole church lands 
also reverted and were put at the disposal of the state. 
When convents and other ecclesiastical institutions 
— suppressed they were given to the general school 

fund. 

Are female teachers employed in the schools ? 

In every school where female teachers are, there is at 
the same time ene male teacher. They are never quite 
alone. We have excellent seminaries for female teach- 
ers, principally in the province of Westphalia.—They 
were founded on the old. catholic bishopricks of Munster 
and Puderborn ; and the system has been found to do 
so much good that the Prussian government is now en- 
deavoring to introduce female teachers throughout the 
monarchy. 

Of how many kinds are the elementary schools ? 

The first are’ elementary schools, which are for the 
whole mass of the population. By the law of Prussia, 
every child, from its sixth to the end of its fourteenth 
year must be kept at school by its parent or guardian. 
The indispensable branches taught are first, religion, 
secondly, arithmetic, thirdly, singmg, fourthly, reading, 
fifthly, writing, sixthly, gymnastic exercises ; and in the 
large elementary schools there are taught in addition to 
these, seventhly, the German language, eighthly, the ele- 
ments of geometry and drawing, ninthly, the elements of 
physic, geography and Prussian history,and tenthly. sim- 
ple manual labor and agriculture. In the schools for 
girls, female works are added, sowing, knitting, and so 
on. This is the first gradation, and every district or 
commune is bound to have such a school. If a com- 
mune is too poor to maintain a school by itself, it may 
combine with the neighboring one, provided that the 
children of both can come together at all seasons of the 
year without too great inconvenience. If this cannot be 
done, the commune must apply first to the consistory of 
the province, which will aid it with funds to a certain 
amount; but if more help is necessary, they must apply 
to the minister of public instruction who will make up 
the deficiency. 

The middle schools are the second gradation They 
are formed only in towns, not in the country. The 
branches taught in them are first, religion and morals ; 
secondly, reading, the German language, the German 
classics, composition and style; thirdly, foreign modern 
languages ; dourthly, latin, as much as is needed to ex- 
ercise the faculties and judgment ; fifthly, the elements 
of mathematics and a complete practical arithmetic ; 
sixthly, natural philosophy to explain the phenomena of 





nature, chemistry, and natural history ; seventhly, geo- 
graphy, the use of the globes, astonomy and history, 
especially of Prussia ; eighthly, drawing ; ninthly, orna- 
tmental writing ; tenthly, singing ; eleventhly, gymnas- 
sic exercise. 

every town have a middle school ? 

Not every town, but the'large towns, that is towns,of 
three or four thousand inhabitants.—The law demands 
a middle school for a town of one thousand five hundred 
inhabitants, but indulgence is shown these smaller pla- 
ces which already have good schools of the first grada- 
tion. 

At what age do the children go to the middle schools ? 

It depends not upon their age, but their knowledge. 

Are the masters of these middle schools trained in 
the same seminaries as the teachers of the elementary 
schools ? 

There are sometimes but not always separate semina- 
ries for them. 

Is it sarod obligatory to send children to the middle 
schools 

No—they may or may not. 

Are they more expensive than the schools of the first 
gradation? Yes. 

Are the boys and girls who go to those middle schools 
from the families of tradesmen and opulent farmers ? 

Not opulent, but in such a situation that they can 
afford to pay a little more. There are also mechanics 
in good circumstances who send their children there. 
Every one who can afford it may do it. 

Will you state the number of middie schools, pupils, 


c. 

In the year 1831, there were middle schools for boys 
481, for girls 342, in all 823. Of pupils, there were 
boys 56,879 ; girls 49,598, in all 97,477. Of teachers 
there were males 2,296, females 241. In the middle 
schools the different branches of instruction are usually 
taught by different teachers. 

How many hours per day does the tuition of the mid- 
dle schools continue ? 

Seven hours, except Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
when there is no schools in the afternoon. 


WHY THE COMMON SCHOOL LAW MUST 
GO FORWARD. 


Because it is the cause of the people, and its object is 
the extension of human happiness. Its tendency is to 
elevate the poor, and in intellectual and moral advantages 
to place allon alevel. No cause having such an object, 
can retrograde in a free country ; even its opponents, if 
any there are, have not the moral courage to avow their 
sentiments ; they only hang upon the wheels, and re- 
tard its progress for a short time. But even to do this 
with any success, they must profess zeal for the great 
principle, or they will not be some rn then this great 
engine of popular opinion, has raised every voice in fav- 
or of this, The People’s Cause. It is now spoken of and 
discussed every where, and all with a view to improve- 
ment. Thus, action is secured; all the movements of 
the age are onward, and henceforth education takes the 
lead :—the people have demanded it. 


“We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of freemen 
only, but of men, the narrow notion, that there is to be 
education for the pour, as such. 

Has God provided for the poora coarser earth, a thin- 
ner air, a paler sky? Does not-the glorious sun pour 
down his golden flood as cheerily upon the poor man’s 
hovel, as upon the rich man’s palace? Have not the 
cotter’s children as keen a sense of all the freshness, 
verdure, fragrance, melody and beauty of luxuriant na- 
ture as the pale sons of kings ? Or is it in the mind 
that God has stamped the imprint of a baser birth, and 
that the poor man’s child knows, with an inborn cer- 
tainty, that his lot is to crawl, not climb? It is not so. 

has not done it. Man cannot do it. Mind is im- 
mortal. It bears no mark of high or low—of rich or 
poor. It heeds no bound of time or place, or rank, or 
circumstance. It asks but freedom. It requires but 
light. It is heaven-born, and it aspires to heaven. 

yeakness does not enfeeble it—poverty cannot repress 
it. Difficulties do but stimulate its vigor. And the 
poor tallow-chandler’s son, that sits up all night to read 
the book which an apprentice lends him, lest the mas- 
ter’s eye should miss it in the morning, shall stand and 
treat with Kings—shall bind the lightning with a hemp- 
en cord, and bring it harmless from the skies. 

he common school is common, not as inferior ; not 
as the school for poor men’s children, but as the light 
and air common. It ought to be the best school, be- 
cause it is the first school ; and in all good works the 
beginning is one half. Who does not know the value to 
a community of a plentiful supply of the pure element 
of water? And infinitely more than this is the com- 
mon school : for it is the fountain at which the mind 
drinks, and is refreshed and str ened for its career 
of usefulness and glory.—Bishop Doane. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF LITERATURE. 

Grcat attention is now given to the subject of educa- 
tion, and it is certainly a subject of universal concern. 
In this all men are agreed. But in the use of elementa- 
ry books for the instruction of youth in our native 
language, there is no general agreement ; and the great 
variety of books of this kind, no two of which are alike 
in orthography and pronunciation, is a great evil. This 
evil ought to be removed. . : 

itis not probable that a perfect uniformity of pronun- 
ciation can be effected ; but a uniformity of orthogra- 
phy ought to be introduced and preserved. The same 
words should be always written with the same letters. 
This can never be the case while so many books, com- 
piled by different hands, and all differing in the ortho- 
graphy of many words, are used in our schools. 

All the spelling books compiled in this country are 
constructed on the plan of classification of words, and 
division of syllables, introduced by Dr. N. Webster, 
more than fifty yea'sago. Some of the compilers have 
copied so much of his elementary books, as to be expos- 
ed to an action for damages. ‘These books have been 
urged into use, in particular districts of the country ; 
but the greater portion of the people in the United 
States adhere to Webster's book. His Elementary 
Spelling Book and Dictionaries have been adopted in 
some conventions of teachers, and they are adopted as 
class books in the academies in the state of New York, 
appointed by the Regents of the University, for the pre- 
paration of teachers ef common schools. ‘These books 
are used almost exclusively in some states, and are in 
common use from Maine to Georgia. ‘These books may 
then become the standard elementary books in the Uni- 
ted States. If these cannot be made standard books, it 
is morally certain that opinions cannot be united upon 
any other. 

Dr. Webster is the father of all improvements inour 
elementary books : he has devoted a long life to this ob- 
ject: he has compiled the best dictionary in the lan- 
guage, and reduced to uniform orthography many class- 
es of words, in which there has been no uniformity : 
he has corrected the most obvious mistakes in the En- 
glish spelling : he has crossed the Atlantic, and ascer- 
tained the pronunciation of English speakers: and for 
these reasons his books are entitled to a preference.— 
They are generally preferred ; and many gentlemen, 
members of congress, as wellas many of our most dis- 
tinguished literary men, have expressed a desire that 
his elementary books may be used as the standard of 
our language. 

The general use of one series of elementary books, 
compiled by one hand, and of uniform orthography, is 
the only practicable mode of giving uniformity to or- 
thography. Such general use of books in schools, and 
by editors and printers of public papers, would soon ac- 
complish the object, and we should have a national lan 
guage. For this purpose, individuals must make con- 
cessions of some of their peculiar opinions ; but this 
would be a small sacrifice to so valuable an object. 

English books furnish no certain standard of ortho- 
graphy or pronunciation. Their books on orthoepy differ 
in more than a thousand words. The old orthography 
of Johnson and Walker, with & after c in such words as 
comick, musick ; and with w in such words as errour, 
inferiour, has long since been rejected in Great Britain. 
In this country, it has never been used by congress, and 
it has been rejected by nearly every good author. 

Walker’s pronunciation has been proclaimed as the 
standard in England ; but in several classes of words, 
later writers have condemned it. One English author 
denounces his pronunciation of the most numerous class 
of words as ludicrous ; another deciares his pronuncia- 
tion in another class to be intolerable: and a third de- 
nouuces it as absolute vulgarity and pedantry. 

The English language is destined to be more widely 
diffused, and to be spoken by more people, than any 
other language. It is to be the language not only of the 
British dominions. in Europe, and the East and West 
Indies, but in North America, in New Holland, New 
Zealand, and in the Isles of the Pacific. Respect for 
our native language, for science and for christianity, 
seems to require that it should be purified from mis- 
takes, and as far as possible, from anomalies : and re- 
duced to uniformity and stability. 

From a great number of commendations, too many to 
be here inserted, the following are selected. 

From Members of Congress. 


“The subscribers highly appreciate Dr. Webster's 
purpose and attempt to improve the English language, 
by rendering its orthography more simple, regular and 
uniform, and by removing difficulties arising from its 
anomalies. It is very desirable that une standard dic- 
tionary should be used by the numerous millions of 

ple who are to inhabit-the vast extent of territory 
belonging to the United States; as the use of snch a 
standard may prevent the format:on of dialects in states 





remote from each other, and impress upon the language 
uniformity and stability. It is desirable also that the 
acquisition of the language should be rendered easy, not 
only to our own citizens, but to foreigners who wish to 
gain access tothe rich stores of science which it con- 
tains. We rejoice that the American Dictionary bids 
fair to becume such a standard, and we sincerely hope 
that the author’s elementary books for primary schools 
and academies will commend themselves to the general 
use of our fellow citizens.” 

Washington, February, 1831. 

Senators.—J. Holmes, P. Sprague, Me.—S. Bell, L. 
Woodbury, N. H.—D. Webster, N. Silsbee, Mass.—A. 
Robins, N. R. Knight, R. 1—C. Willey, S. A. Foot, 
Conn.—D. Chase, H. Seymour, Vt.—C. E. Dudley, N. 
Y.—M. Dickerson, T. Frelinghuysen, N. J.—I. D. Bar- 
nard, W. Marks, Pa.—A. Naudain, J. M. Clayton, Del. 
—E. F. Chambers, S. Smith, Md.—W. Smith, S. C._— 
F. Gruncy, Ten.--J.S. Johnson, Lou.—W. King, Ala. 
—G. M. Troup, Geo.—E. K. Kane, Ill —W. Hendricks, 
Ind.—D. Barton, Miss —B Ruggles, J. Burnet, Ohio. 

Representatives ——A. Stevenson, W. Armstrong, P. 
Doddridge, Va-——A. Spencer, J. Hawkins, J. H. Hal- 
sey, W.G. Angel J. W. Taylor, H. B. Cowles, S. G. 
Eager, A. Bockee, 'T’. Childs, C. P. White, P. L. Tracy, 
J. Earl, jr., N. ¥—E. Brown, R. Spencer, Md.—C. E. 
Haynes, T. F. Foster, Geo—H. H. Gurley, E. D. 
White, Lou.—J. M. White, Flor.—C. C. Clay, R. E. B. 
Baylor, Ala—J. W. Huntington, W. W. Ellsworth, W. 
L. Storrs, N. Barber, E. Young, Con.—S. P. Pettis, 
Mi--P. lhre, J. B. Sutherland, J. Gilmore, W. Mc- 
Creery, T. H. SiH, D. H. Miller, P. Stephens, T. H. 
Crawford, Pa.—H. Everett, Vt—N. D. Coleman, T. 
Chilton, Ky—W. Drayton, S. C.—L. Condit, R. M. 
Cooper, T. H. Hughes, S. Swan, N. J.—J. Bailey, I.C, 
Bates, J. G. Kendall, J. Varnum, J. Reed, J. Richard- 
son, G. Grennel, J. L. Hodges, Mass.—E. Whittlesey, 
H. H. Leavitt, W. Creighton, jr., S. F. Vinton, J. 
Thompson, W. W. Irwin, Ohio.—K. Johns, jr. Del_— 
C. Johnson, J. Bell, Ten —T. Burgess, D. J. Pierce, R. 
J.—H. Hubbard, N. H.—C. Holland, R. Mcintire, G. 
Evans, Me.—E. Derby, W. B. Skepard, N. C.—J. Test, 
Ind.—J. Hunt, Vt. 


“The merits of Dr. Webster’s American dictionary of 
the Enylish language, are very extensively acknow- 
ledged by that part of the community for whose imme- 
diate use it was designed. We regard it as a great im- 
provement on all the works which have preceded it.— 
The etymological department throws new and striking 
light on the history of language ; the vocabulary is en- 
larged by the addition of many thousand words, com- 
prising the technical words of science and the arts ; 
words not found in other dictionaries, and many of them 
the words for the precise meaning of which the general 
reader is most at a loss; the orthography of several 
classes of words, instead of following cumbrous and ob- 
solete modes of spelling, is conformed to the present 
usage of the best writers ; and the definitions have a 
character of discrimination, copi » perspicuity, 
and accuracy, not found, we believe, in any other dic- 
tionary of the English language. * 

“The value and success ot that work will no doubt 
contribute towards securing for the Elementary Spell- 
ing Book, by the same author, acurrency with the pub- 
lic, corresponding to that which its predecessor, the 
American Spelling Book, so long possessed. In this 
book, not only the orthography and pronunciation, with 
perhaps here and there a disputable exception, are con- 
formed to the best modern usage; but, in addition to 
this improvement, the selection and classification of the 
spelling lessons—the adaptation of the reading lessons to 
the gradually expanding faculties of children—and the 
simplicity of the scheme for exhibiting the pronuncia- 
tion of words, render this book in our opinion, highly 
valnable fur the purposes of elementary instruction. 

“Tt seems desirable that the children in this country 
should be instructed, if possible, in one form of ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation ; and it is still more impor- 
tant that they should not be taught an antiquated ortho- 
graphy rarely seen in the books which they are afier- 
wards to read. 

“Dr. Webster’s Dictionaries and Spelling Book con- 
stitute a series of books for the purpuse of instruction, 
which, we hope, will find their way into all our schoois. 
We use them ourselves, and we most cheerfully recom- 
mend them to the general use of our fellow citizens.” 


The foregoing commendation is signed by Jeremiah 
Day, S. T. D. C. L. D. President of Yale College.— 
Simeon Baldwin, late Judge of the Superior Court— 
David Daggett, L. LL. D. Professor of Law in Yale Col- 
lege, and Judge of the Superior Court.—Rev. Samuel 
Merwin.—Reyv, Claudius Herrick —Benjamin Stillman, 
M. D. L L.D: Professor of Chimistry, &c. Yale Col- 
lege—Rev. Harry Croswell.—William Bristol, Judge 
of the District Court.—Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, S. 
T. D. Professor of the Didactic Theology, Yale Col- 





lege.—James C. Kingsley, A. M. Professor of Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, Yale College—Chauncey A. Good- 
rich, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, Yale College.— 
Rev. Leonard Bacon.—Denison Olmsted, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Yale College — 
Leonard Woods, Professor of Christian Theology, 
Theological Seminary, Andover.—Moses Stuart, Pro- 
fessor of Sac. Literature, &c. Andover.—Ralph Emer. 
son, Brown Professor of Eccls. History, Andover.—L. 
Ives Hoadley, Assit. Teacher of Sac. Rhet., Andover. 

In the preceding recommendation of the American 
Dictionary, &c. signed by Dr. Day and others, we 
cheerfully concur.—Joshua Bates, D. D. President of 
Middlebury College-—Rev. John Hough, Professor of 
Languages.—Rev. William C. Fowler, Professor of 
Chimistry and Natural History, Middlebury College.— 
Edward Turner, Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, Middlebury College. 

Webster's Dictionaries are also recommended by 
President Wayland, of Providence University ; by 
President Fisk, of the Wesleyan College, in Middle- 
town ; by President Chapin, of the Columbian College, 
in Washington ; by President Wood, of the Transylva- 
nia University, in Lexington; by the Prefessors of the 
Medical College in New Haven; and by professors and 
teachers of seminaries, too numerous to be specified. 
Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book is equally com- 
mended. It has been adopted in some parts of United 
States, in state and county conventions of teachers ; it 
has been adopted with his small dictionaries, as a class 
book to be used in the academies in the state of New 
York, designated by the regents of the university, for 
the preparation of teachers of common schools ; it is 
used in some states almost to the exclusion of other simi- 
lar books ; it is in common use in every part of the 
United States ; and to some extent it is used in the ad- 
joining British Provinces. 


WEBSTER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Extract from the Middlesex Gazette. 

“Itis pleasing, amidst the redundancy of elementary 
compilations, to meet with one which is written by a 
man of learning and experience, who is thoroughly 
master of his subject, and well acquainted with the 
wants of those for whom his work is principally intend- 
ed. Such appearsto be the History of the United 
States, published by Dr. Webster. 

“Nothing that can be here said will be likely to add 
to the reputation of the learned and venerable compiler. 
This literary veteran has unquestionably done more to 
raise and establish the reputation of our country in phi- 
lological learning, than all our writers besides. He is 
also the man, to whom the public is under immense 
obligation, from his being the first to set about in ear- 
nest to improve the elementary books which are not 
only necessary in schocls, but adapted to instruct our 
youth in general. He it is, who gave the first impulse 
to that improved plan of elemeniary education, which 
has made such surprising progress since the termination 
of our revolution. 

“he present work is perfectly adapted to the object 
of the author. It contains a lucid but succinct account 
of all the most interesting events of the United States, 
arranged in perspicious method, and described with 
candor and impartiality. 

(‘The author lived during the Revolution, and he has 
related some facts of which he was an eye-witness ; 
{acts not mentioned in any other history.] 

“It was a work, adapted to the higher classes of 
schools. to youth who are acquiring a taste for ‘history, 
and to the man of business who has not time to examine 
larger treatises. On account of the Vafious kinds of 
miscellaneous information and moral instruction, which 
are interspersed through the volume, it is peculiarly 
fitted to become a family book, and to make a portion of 
the amusing and instructive reading of the domestic cir- 
cle, during the long winter evenings of our northern 
climate.” 

New Haven, July 17, 1832. 

We consider Dr. Webster as eminently qualified to 
prepare a work of this kind. His extensive acquaint- 
ance with the early history of nations, and especially 
our own—the result of fifty-years of investigation, is the 
best pledge for the accuracy of his statements ; while 
the personal knowledge of the events of our revolution 
and the establishment of our government, gives a fresh- 
ness and interest to his narrative, which are rarely if 
ever to be found in the pages of a mere compiler. We 
therefore, cordially recommend this work, as adapted to 
general use in families and schools.” 

JereMiAH Day, President of Yale College. 

BENJAMIN StiLLMAN, Prof. Chin., Mineralogy, §c. 

C. A. Goopricu, Prof. Rhetoric and Oratory. 

J. L. Kinestey, Prof. of Latin Language and Lit. 

N. W. Taytor, Prof. Didactic Theology. 





L. Bacon, Pastor 1st Congregational Church, N. H. 
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E, A. Anprews, Principal N. H. Female Institute. 
C. A. BoarpMan, Pastor 3d Con. Church, N. H. 
Mripp.eEsoury, Vt., Sept. 1832. 

We iully concur with Dr. Day, and others, in the 

inion which they have exoressed, of the history of the 
United States, by Dr. Webster ; and add our cordial 
recommendation of the work, as happily calculated to 
interest and benefit the youth of our country. 

Josnua Bares, President of Middlebury College. 
Joun Hoveau, Professor of Languages. 
W.C.Fow .er, Professor of Chemistry.” 

“New Haven, July 20, 1832. 

Messrs. Durriz & Peck—I have taken some pains 
to acquaint myself with the character of Dr. Webster's 
*History of the United States.’ It is in my opinion a 
work of great merit, and admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses, alike, of our public and private schools. It will 
not injure the reputation of its illustrious author. I 
shall immediately recommend it to the Visiting Com- 
mittee for adoption into the higher classes of the Lan- 
easterian School. Yours respectfully, 

; Joun E. Love.p, 
Principal of the Lancasterian school.” 
Extract from the N. Y. Evangelist. 

“This little volume presents the results of the author's 
extensive and familiar acquaintance with the ancient 
history of nations, as well as of his observing habits, in 
regard to the passing events of his own times. It is dif- 
ferent from all other histories, and wiil open to our most 
intelligent youths a field of historical information abso- 
lutely new. The whole is kept in strict subservience 
to the interests of religion and virtue.” 


WEBSTER’S IMPROVED GRAMMAR. 

A critical scholar writes, in the Middlesex Gazette, 
that “this is the only grammar which exhibits a true 
account of our language.” 

The following is an extract from a letter to the au- 
thor, from the lamented Horatio Gates Sparrorp, 
the author of the Gazetteer of the state of New York, 
who fell a victim to the cholera. 

“It has happened to me this morning, that I took up 
thy grammar, and J examined it with an increased de- 
gree of interest and pleasure. How much I found to 
admire, and how much to increase my sentiments of 
obligation to the author, I shall emit to describe. Iam 
greatly thy debter, my worthy friend. This book alone 
ought to command the gratitude of thy country, and 
that country should pride itselfon such anauthor. Pus- 
terity will do thee justice, and the time is coming, when 
all previous grammars will be wiped away, as the cob- 
webs of literature, to make way for the science of gram- 
mar in Webster.” 


WEBSTER’S TEACHER. 
OR SUPPLEMENT TO THE ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, 
Extract from the Connecticut Courant. 

“Dr. Webster is, every year, laying the youth of our 
country under new obligations of gratitude by his suc- 
cessful labors. It would be difficult to name another 
individual, in the present and past generation, whu has 
rendered equal service to the cause of elementary edu- 
cation, or contributed so largely to the improvement of 
the English tongue. The great American dictionary is 
gradually becoming the standard of the English lan- 
guage in this country, and its republication in England 
bids fair to give it an influence abroad, But it may be 
doubted whether this great work, the labor of a long 
and industrious life, will equal, in its influence, the ef- 
fects which have already followed the publication of the 
spelling book. Millions of the latter have been circulat- 
ed within the last forty years, and it is hardly possible 
to estimate its silent and wice-spread influence. As 
Americans, we should lean to the standard of our great 
national lexicographer. We have just reason to be 
proud of his labors; and every motive of justice and 
patriotism should lead us not to lend a ready ear to the 
shallow censures of those who implicitly adopt empiri- 
cism and error, provided it has an English stamp, while 
they have neither the intelligence or independence to 
appreciate what is truly excellent in an American work. 

“But is the object of these remarks to furnish our 
readers with some idea of the little volume whose title 
is at the head of this article. It is intended as a su 
plement to the clementary spelling book. The first 
section is a table of words, pronounced alike, but dif- 
fering in meaning and orthography. The second sec- 
tion embraces words written alike, but differing in ac- 
cent and pronunciation. Section third is a brief expla- 
nation of words in common use, expressing relations, 
parts of animals, natural objects, civil and military offi- 
cers, &c., names of buildings, plants, utensils, garments, 
metals,—and names used in the sacred scriptures follow 
in the fourth. The orders of architecture are briefly 
described in section filth, with plates. Section sixth is 
a clear and compendious outline of the solar system, and 
the elements of astronomy. Section seventh contains 
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an admirable sketch of the prefixes, affixes, and termi- 
nations of English words, derived from foreign langua- 
ges: it is worthy the attention of the scholar, while it 
isso simple and clear that a child may understand it.— 
Section eight treats of accentuation : and sections ninth 
and tenth of the derivation of words from the Latin and 
Greek languages. ‘These sections will be valuable to 
the p= philolegist, as well as to the young pupil. Sec- 
tion eleventh is on the structure and habits of animals. 
It is succeeded by a moral catechism, and brief remarks 
on the benevolence of God, as manifested in the works 
of creation. 

“The whole book is written in that happy style of 
simplicity, elegance and clearness, fur which all the ele- 
mentary writings of the author are distinguished. We 
think it one of the best books he has given to the youth 
of ourcountry. Itis probably the last we have reason 
to expect from his pen ; and it is truly delightful to find 
this Nestor of American education devoting the evening 
of a long and laborious life, as he did the dawning and 
meridian, to the service of the rising generation.” 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Professor M’Gurrey of the Miami University, Ox- 
furd, Ohio, in an advertisement prefixed to the first of a 
series of books for young children, informs the public 
that the compilers have, in orthography, “followed Dr. 
Webster, whose name will long be held in grateful re- 
membrance for the acceptable labor he has performed 
for the present and future generations.” 

That able Editor, samuEL H. Davis, who has lately 
established the Peoria Register, in Mlinois, informs his 
readers, that it is his aim “to follow the incomparable 
dictionary of Dr. Webster, who has certainly done more 
towards simplifying the language and preserving a pro- 
per analogy, than all his predecessors.” He remarks 
that he is glad to see the more respectable papers have 
adopted this system. 

it may beadded that Dr. Webster’s orthography is 
generally followed, by the publishers of papers, thro’- 
out the Valley of the Mississippi, as well as by a great 
portion of them in the Atlantic states. 

The society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
recently formed at Canton, in China, of which Mr. 
Morrison’ is secretary, in their published proceedings 
have followed the orthography of Dr. Webster, even 
more closely than his friends follow itin this country. 

That distinguished publisher of the classics in Lon- 
don, Mr. Vaupy, in his edition of the English classics, 
has thrown out the superfluous letters in a certain class 
of words in Shakspeare, Hume’s History, &c. He 
prints ardor, favor, candor, honor, governor, error, &c., 
and public, music, and others of that class, in the same 
manner as Dr. Webster does. 

As this plan of simplicity and uniformity will un- 
doubtedly prevail, it is desirable that the publishers of 
newspapers and periodicals, in this country, should take 
a little more pains to promote this object, and for this 
purpose to relinquish their prepossessions in favor of 
any other scheme. 

There is one important end to be answered by estab- 
lishing a correct, simple and uniform orthography, 
which ought not to be overlooked, viz. that our mis- 
sionaries in foreign countries inform us, that they at- 
tempt to extend the knowledge of the English language 
in heathen countries, for in some pagan languages there 
are no words to express certain ideas in the Christian 
doctrines. And it is probable that as most of the mis- 
sionaries are English and Americans, the English lan- 
guage is to be an important instrument in propagating 
and maintaining the Christian religion in all parts of the 
world. 


WEBSTER’S EDITION OF THE BIBLE. 


The common version of the Scriptures conta‘ning a 
few mistakes from oversight or misprinting, and many 
words which are not now used in the sense which they 
expressed when the version was made : and also many 
words and passages which decency does not permit to 
be uttered in a family or in public; Dr. Webster has, 
with the approbation of clergymen of different denomi- 
nations, published an edition with the language amend- 
ed, and purified. ‘Those who have perused this edition 
have generally declared themselves to be well pleased 
with the alterations. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

“Dr. Webster’s edition of the Bible, in which the 
language of the translation is purified from obsolete, 
ungrammatical and exceptionable words and phrases, is 
approved and used by many clergymen and other gen- 
tlemen very competent to judge of its merits. 

JEREMIAH Day, President of Yale College. 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, 

James L. Kines.ry, 

Cuauncey A. Goopricn, > Professors.” 
Denison OLMSTED, 

TuroporeE D. WooLsry, 





“We use Dr. Websters’s edition of the Bible in our 
families, and can cheerfully recommend it to others. 
NATHANIEL W. Tay.or, 
LeonarpD Bacon, 
Tuomas A. MERRILL, 
W.C. Fow er.” 





THE FIRESIDE. 


_ As the infant begins to discriminate between the ob- 
jects around, it soon discovers one countenance that 
ever smiles upon it with peculiar benignity. When it 
wakes from its sleep, there is one watchful fourm ever 
bent over its cradle. If startled by some unhappy 
dream, a guardian angel seems ever ready to soothe iis 
fears. Ifcold, that ministering spirit brings it warmth ; 
if hungry, she feeds it: if in pain, she relieves it; if 
happy, she caresses it. In joy or sorrow, in weal or 
wo, she is the first object of its thoughts. Her pres- 
ence is its heaven. The mother is the DEITY OF IN- 
Fancy ! 

Now reflect a moment upon the impressible, the sus- 
ceptitable character of this little being,and consider the 
power of this mother in shaping the fine clay that is en- 
trusted to her hands. Consider with what authority, 
with what effect, one so loved, so reverenced, so ador- 
ed, may speak ! 

Thus, in the budding spring of life, infancy is the spe- 
cial charge, and subject to the special influence, of the 
mother. Butit soon advances to childhood. Hitherto, 
it has been a creature of feeling ; it now becomes a be- 
ing of thought. The intellectual eye opens upon the 
world. It looks abroad, and imagination spreads its 
fairy wing. Every thing is beautiful, every thing is 
wonderful. Curiosily is perpetually alive, and ques- 
tions come thick and fast to the lisping lips. What is 
this? Who made it? How? hen? Wherefore? 
These are the eager interrogations of childhood. At 
this period, the child usually becomes fond of the so- 
ciety of his father. He can answer his questions. He 
can unfold the mysteries which excite the wonder of the 
childish intellect. He can tell him tales of what he has 
seen, and lead the child forth in the path of knowledge. 
The great characteristic of this period of life is an eager 
desire to obtain new ideas. New ideas to achild are 
bright as gold to the miser or gems toa fairlady. The 
mind of childhood is preted beset with hunger and 
thirst for knowledge. It appeals to the father, for he 
can gratify these burning desires. 

How naturally does such a relation beget in the child 
both affection and reverence! He sees love in the eye 
of the father, he hears it in the tones of his voice ; and 
the eche of the young heart gives back love for love — 
He discovers, too, that his father has knowledge, which 
to him is wonderful. He can tell why the candle goes 
out; and though he may not be able to satisly the child 
where the beautiful flame is gone, he can at least ex- 
~ why it has vanished, and how it may be recalled. 

e can tell why the fire burns, why the stream flows, 
why the trees wave in the breeze. He can tell where 
the rain comes from, and unfold the mysteries of the 
clouds. He can explain the forked lightning and the 
rolling thunder. He can unravel the mighty mystery. 
of the sun, the moon, and the stars. He can point be- 
yond to that Omnipotent Being who in goodness and 
wisdom has made them all. 

What a sentiment, compounded of love and reverence 
towards the father, is thus engendered in the bosom of 
the child! What a power to instruct, to cultivate, to 
mould that gentle being, is thus put into the hands of 
this parent! How powerful is admonition from his lips, 
authoritative to his example! The father is the deity of 
childhood. The feeling of the child towards the father 
is the beginning of that sentiment, which expands with 
the expanding intellect, and, rising to heaven on the 
wings of faith, bows in love and reverence before the 
Great Parent of .he universe. 

Let us go forward to the period of youth. The mo- 
ther holds the reins of the soul ; the father sways the 
dominion of the intellect. Ido not affirm that there is 
an exact or complete division of empire between the 
parents. Both exert a powerful influence over the 
mind and heart. I mean only to state generally, that 
the natural power of the mother is exercised rather over 
the affections, and that of the father over the mind. It 
is a blended sway, and if exerted in unison it has the 
force of destiny. There may be cases in which chil- 
dren may seem to set parental authority at defiance ; 
but these instances, if they actually occur, are rare, 
and may be regarded’ as exceptions, which are said to 
prov the rule. Remember the impressible character 
of youth, and consider its relation to the parent. Is no: 
the one like the refused metal, and hasnot the other the 
power to impress upon it an image ineffaceabie as the 
die upon steel? Nay, is it not mattter of fact, attested 
by familiar cbservation, that children come forth from 
the hands of their parents stamped with a character 
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that seldom deserts them in after life? Are they not 
impressed with manners, tastes, habits and opinions, 
which circumstances may modify, but never efface? If 
he countenance c/a child often bears the semblance of 
he father or mother, do we not still more frequently 
er in the offspring the moral impress of the pa- 
ent 

Is it not true, then, that parents are the law givers of 
their children? Does not a mother's counsel, does not 
a father’s example cling to the memory, and haunt us 
through life? Do we not often find ourselves subject to 
habitual trains of thought; and if we seek to discover 
the origin of these, are we not insensibly led back, by 
some beaten and familiar track, to the paternal thresh- 
old? Do we not often discover some home-chiselled 
grooves in our minds, into which the intellectua] ma- 
chinery seems to slide as by a sort of necessity? Is it 
not, in short, a proverbial truth, that the controlling les- 
sons of life are given beneath the parental roof? I 
know, indeed, that wayward passions spring up in early 
life, and, urging us to set authority at defiance, seek to 
obtain the mastery of the heart. But though strug- 
gling for liberty and license, the child is shaped and 
moulded by the parent. The stream that bursts from 
the fountain, and seems to rush forward headlong and 
self-willed, still turns hither and thither, according to 
the shape of its mother earth over which it flows. If 
an obstacle is thrown across its path it gathers strength, 
breaks away the barrier, and again bounds forward.— 
It turns, and winds, proceeds on its course, till it reach- 
es its destiny inthe sea. But in all this, it has shaped 
its course and followed out its career, from bubbling in- 
fancy at the fountain to its termination in the great re- 
servoir of waters, according to the channel which its 
parent earth has provided. Such is the influence of a 

rent over his child. It has within itself a will, and at 
its bidding it goes forward ; but the parent marks out its 
track. He may not step its progress, but he may guide 
its course. He may not throw a dam across its path, 
and say toit, hitherto mayest thou go, and no farther ; 
but he may turn it through safe, and gentle, and useful 
courses, or he may leave it to plunge over wild cata- 
racts, or lose itself in some sandy desert, or collect its 
strength into a torrent, but to spread ruin and desolation 
along its borders. 

The fireside, then, is a seminary of infinite impor- 
tance. Itis important because it is universal, and be- 
cause the education it bestows, being woven in with the 
woof of childhood, gives form and color to the whole 
texture of life. There are few who can receive the 
honors of a college, but all are graduates of the hearth. 

The learning of the university may fade from the 
recollection ; its classic lore may moulder in the halls 
of memory. But the simple lessons of home, enam- 
melled upon the heart of childhood, defy the rust of 
years, and outlive the more mature but less vivid pic- 
tures of after days. So deep, so lasting, indeed, are the 
impressions of carly life, that you often see a man in the 
ienbecility of age holding fresh in his recollection the 
events of childhood, while all the wide space between 
that and the present hour is a blasted and forgotten 
waste. You have perchance seen anold and half-ob- 
literated portrait, and in the attempt to have it clean- 
ed and restored, you may have seen it fade away, 
while a brighter and more perfect picture, painted be- 
neath, is revealed to view. This portrait, first drawn 
upon the canvass, is no inapt illustration of youth ; and 
though it may be concealed by some after design, still 
the original traits will shine ——_ the outward pic- 
ture, giving it tone while fresh, and surviving in its de- 
cay. 

Such is the fireside—the great institution provided 
by Providence for the education of man. Having or- 
dained that man should receive his character from edu- 
cation, it wasalso ordained that early instruction should 
exert a decisive influence on character; and that du- 
ring this important a of existence, children should 
be subject to the charge of their parents. The saga- 
city and benevolence displayed in this design, afford a 
striking manifestation of that wisdom and goodness 
which we behold in ali the works ofGod. It appears 
that, in every stage of society, parental education ad- 
justs itself to the wants of children. In the savage state, 
where there is no division of property, no complicated 
system of laws and relations, no religion, save the naked 
idea of a God who rewards the good and punishes the 
wicked, education has a narrow scope: but such as is 
needed is supplied. As society advances in civilization, 
duties roultiply and responsibilities increase ; there is 
then a demand for higher moral and intellectual cul- 
ture. Providence has foreseen and provided for this 
necessity ; for with the advance of refinement and 
knowledge, the family circle is drawn closer together, 
and the solicitude of parents for their children, and their 
influence over them, are proportionably increased. 


‘Thus, while in a rude age children are Jeft, almost like 





the untutored animals, to make their own way, when 
knowledge is diffused, and the light of religion spread 
abroad, then it is that enlightened education becomes 
necessary—then it is that parental education becomes 
vigilant, and then it is that children are most completely 
subjected to the influence of parents. 

“ In a state of society like ours, it involves a fearful 
responsibility, but we cannot shrink from the fact—pa- 
rents usually decide the character of their offspring. It 
is so ordained by heaven; children will obey the les- 
sons given them at the fireside. As the stone hurled 
from the sling takes its direction, and finds its resting- 
place, at the bidding of the arm that wields it, so the 
child goes forward, and finds its grave in peace or sor- 
row, according to the impulse given at the fireside.” — 
Peter Parley. 

ERRORS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR—By Dr. WessreER. 

In English there are but two articles, a and the: a 
becomes an before a vowel, and before a silent h. 

“A or an is styled the indefinite article ; it is used in a 
vague sense to point out one single thing of the kind,— 
in other resp indeterminate; as give me a book, that 
is, any book.” —English and American Grammars. 

Two things stated in the foregoing citations are not 
true; and the third is not true, if the article is consider- 
ed a distinct part of speech. 

It is not true that a becomes an before a vowel. The 
reverse is the fact ; an is the original word, and by a 
loss of n for convenience, a is used for an before a con- 
sonant. 

It is not true that an or a is an indefinite article. It is 
only the Saxon spelling of one L. unus, Germ. ein, Fr. 
un. Itis an adj ctive expressing one thing, without any 
reference to detfiniteness or indefiniteness ; that is, equal- 
ly well used before any noun, definite or indefinite. 

The example given above is, “give me a book, that is 
any book.’ 

Let us take words expressing other numbers. Give 
me two books, that is, any two. Give me three books, 
that is,any three. From a basket of apples, bring me 
an apple, that is, one apple ; anyone. Bring me five ap- 
ples, that is, any five. From a company of soldiers, 
select ten men, that is, any ten. Similar examples may 
be furnished for every number in language ; and in this 
manner, every number may be proved to be an indefi- 
nite article, as strictly as a or an. 

Now let us test the indefiniteness of an or a. 

Stephen, speaking concerning God, said, “But Solo- 
mon built him a house.’’ Acts vii. 47. That is, ac- 
cording to the foregoing rule, any house, in a vague 
sense. It was one single thing of the kind, in other 
respects, indeterminate. And if the phrase had been, 
“Solomon built him a temple,” the case would have 
been the same—any temple, indeterminate. 

“And there was a certain disciple of Damascus, nam- 
ed Ananias, and to him said the Lord in a vision,””—that 
is, a certain disciple, but uncertain, indeterminate. The 
Lord said to him in a vision, that is, any vision, indeter- 
minate, Acts ix. 10. 

“He (Peter) lodgeth in the house of one Simon a tan- 
ner.” that is, any tanner, in a vague sense. Acts x. 6 

“By faith, Noah, being warned by God of things not 
seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house,” that is, any ark, indeterminate.— 
Heb. xi. 7. 

A bushel contains eight gallons, that is, any bushel, 
indeterminate ; although there is only one measure of 
the kind. 

Boston is situated on @ peninsula, that is, any penin- 
sula, in a vague sense. 

Ann has @ handsome face, that is, any face, indeter- 
minate. 

Rome was situated on a hill, that is, on any hill, ina 
vague sense. Such is the Grammar taught in our 
schools ! 

Grammars tell us also, that an article is a word pre- 
fixed to nouns, to show how far their signification ex- 
tends, as a garden, an eagle ; the woman. (Not prefiz- 
ed strictly.) Murray. 

But what is there peculiar in this? When we say, 
two men, three eagles, five fingers, ten houses, do not 
these words of number show how far the signification 
of the nouns extends? When we speak of this book or 
that city, these horses or those trees, do not these adjec- 
tives define the extent of the nouns, as strictly as the 
word the in any other phrase? How preposterous is it 
tosingle out the as a part of speech different from thas 
and that! 

“That is a conjunction when it joins sentences, and 
eannot be turned into who or which. Examples.—Take 
care that every day is well employed. I hope he will 
believe that I have not acted improperly.” —Murray. 

Murray’s definition of a conjunction is, “a part of 
speech that is chiefly used to connect sentences, so as 
out = twotomakeone sentence Itsometimes connects 
words.” 












Now it so happens that neither of the examples is a 
compound sentence. Each example is a single sentence. 
What then becomes of the conjunction that? 

It isone of the most unaccountable things in the his- 
tory of literature, that the two uses of the pronoun that, 
and the ——— ame in other languages, 
should not have been explained long before this period. 

The word that is never a conjunction. It is a pronoun 
or pronominal adjective, in every sentence in which it is 
used. It refers to a person, as that man ; to a thing, as 
that house, that opinion; or to a sentence, as I know 
that 1am accountable ; I am accountable, I now that. 
The word that, here, is a substitute for the words, I am 
accountable; it refers toa sentence, instead of a person 
or thing. 

In certain phrases, that stands without a governing 
word, as, he reads the bible, that he may learn his duty. 
Here the word for is understood before that. He reads, 
for that he may understand ; the word standing for he 
may understand; that is, as we should now express it, 
Sor that purpose. 

In other cases, that, to make complete grammatical 
language, according to modern usages, must be preced- 
ed by some other word. Take care that every day be 
well employed, that is, take care of that or for that,which 
is expressed in the following words, every day be well 
employed—in French, pour que. 

Such use is either original, or eliptical ; original for 
brevity, or eliptical by usage. Formerly, that was pre- 
ceded by for, in phrases in which it is now omitted.— 
“For this cause the people also met him, for that they 
heard that he had done this miracle.” John xii. 18.— 
For that reason, expressed in the following words.— 
The sentence inverted would run thus , “He had done 
this miracle ; they heard that fact—for that reason the 
people met him. 

A mistake of the true character or use of the corres- 
ponding pronoun in the Greek of the scriptures, has oe- 
casioned numerous errors in the Vulgate version by Je- 
rome, and in the version of Montanus. Svume instances 
occur inthe English common version. 

A mistake of the true construction of language has 
introduced into English books numerous mistakes in the 
use of adverbs for adjectives. Thus, “the troops march- 
ed agreeably to orders.” ‘The adverb is here used, pro- 
bably, because writers have supposed that there is no 
noun to which it can refer, or with which it can agree. 
But the language is not good English. Agreeably signi- 
fies, in an agreeable manner; but this is not the signifi- 
cation. ‘The sense of the sentence is, the troops march- 
ed, in pursuance of orders ; or rather, the troops march- 
ed, which fact of marching, was agreeable to orders.— 
No man would hesitate to use according, in the place of 
agreeably, and not accordingly. Yet accordingly would 
be just as correct as agreeably. An ignorance of the 
true construction of such phrases has led to an error, in 
classing according, in such use, as a preposition. But 
whatever adjective or participle is used, it agrees with 
the preceding sentence, and ought not to be converted 
into an adverb ; for it is not the manner, but the fact, 
which is to be expressed. Such sentences as these, 
“agreeably to the order of the day, the house proceeded 
to business:” “the man entered previously or antecedent- 
ly to the call of the house,” have been introduced by 
writers who have not understood the fact, that ina 
multitude of cases, pronouns and adjectives agree with 
sentences. 

Because is, by all writers on grammar, ranked among 
conjunctions, which connect sentences, as above stated. 
Let the character of the word be tested. 

1. “All ye shall be offended because of me.” Matt. 
xxvi. 31. 

2. “The body is dead because of sin ; but the spirit is 
life because of righteousness.” Rom. viii. 10. 

3. “For because of these things cometh the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobedience.” Eph. v. 6. 

4. “Because of the present rain and because of the 
cold.” Acts xxviii. 2. 

The first passage cited is one sentence, and admits no 
conjunction. Because is then not a conjunction. 

The second passage consists of two members, con- 
nected by but; each member or clause is simple, and 
neither requires nor admits a conjunction. 

The third sentence begins with for—a conjunction in 
this case; and if because also is a conjunction, then the 
sentence begins with two conjunctions, peither of which 
connects sentences or words. 

The fourth sentence consists of two members con- 
nected by and; but if because is a conjunction, then it 
governs the following noun in the possessive case, or 
what in Latin would bethe genitive. But no conjunct- 
ion has this power. 

Because is by cause, be in Saxon being our by. Let 
by reason be substituted for because, and call these 
words a conjunction ; this would show the mistake of 
calling because a conjunction. 
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Uf is also numbered among the connectives. Attend 
then to the following passage. “But I pursue, if that I 
“may apprehend. Phil. iii. 12. What governs that? a 
conjunction? Sete 

Though is also called a conjunction. Attend to the 
following passage. “But though that we or an angel 
from heaven preach to you otherwise.” —Bishop’s Bible. 
This is good English, though now disused. What then 
governs that after though? Why are not admit, grant, 
allow, when used in the same manner, called conjunc- 
tions? 

During, in the phrase, during life; provided, in the 
phrase, he will come, provided he receives the letter in 
time ; save, in the phrase, all were present save one; 
and except, in the phrase, except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish, are called prepositions, or conjunctions, 
or are said to be used adverbially,merely from an ig- 
norance of the true construction of such sentences.— 
The like fate has happened to notwithstanding. See my 
Improved Graramar, and Quarto Dictionary, in which 
the use of the foregoing words are explained. 

In the classification and exhibition of the English 
verb, the Grammars are miserably deficient. Murray 
allows six tenses only ; yet we have twelve tenses as 
certainly as we have six. ‘The definite tenses, as impor- 
tant as the others, are not exhibited, or are called by a 
wrong name. Yet they are very valuable, and give an 
advantage to the English language, found in no other.— 
One compiler call them partictpal verbs ; but why the 
purticipel, of the present tense, writing, should give 
name to a verb, any more than written, it is not easy to 
understand. If, he is writing, is a participle verb, so is, 
it is waitten. 

The word mood is improperly used in grammar.— 
The true translation of the Latin modus, is mode, which 
Bishop Lowth uses. Mood is the orthography of a dif- 
ferent word, of Saxon origin. 


BEET SUGAR. 

At what price can beet sugar be made ?—This is the 
first and main question to examine ; for on its solution 
depends the realization of all the hopes that can be 
founded on the ultimate success of its manufacture, the 
extent of its production, the amount of land devoted to 
it, the number of men employed—in short, the demand 
for and consumption of the sugar. I shall endeavor, 
aided by late authentic documents, to place this matter 
in the clearest and fairest point of view I can, in refer- 
ence to the state of things in France; and with these 
elements, we shall, I trust, be able to form a pretty cor- 
rect judgment of what we may ourselves expect. 

In the first place, the cost of the raw material (the 
beets) is, on the average of ten establishments situated 
in different parts of Franee, 16 francs the 1000 kilo- 
grams, or $3 20 for 2200 Ibs. There is a prospect 
that by an improved culture they may be supplied for 
less than this, leaving the farmer a handsome profit. 
But we will take the beets as here estimated. In the 
origin of this manufacture, 2 to 3 per cent of brown su- 
gar was obtained from 100 lbs. of beets, then 4 per cent 
was made, then 5 per cent, and now 6 per cent of very 
fine sugar. In some manufactories the 100 lbs. of beets 
have given 6 1-2, aud even more than 7 is confidently 
spoken of in some of the accounts I ess from men 
worthy of implicit credit. At 6 per cent, the 2200 lbs. 
beets will give 132 lbs. sugar. 

Purchase of beets, 16 francs, or 

Expense of manufacturing 2300 lbs. of beets 

(deduction made uf the value of the pulp 
cakes and molasses) 8 francs, 1 60* 
132 lbs. of sugar for $4 80 

According to this estimate, a pound of sugar costs the 
manufacturer 3 cts. 84-100ths. Now the beet generally 
contains 10 per cent of saccharine matter susceptible of 
crystalization, and it is to the imperfection alone of the 
process employed in extracting this, that is to be attri- 
buted their obtaining at present. but little more than 
halfthatamount. If (as it is quite rational to anticipate) 
we shall be able to extract 8 per cent, the sugar will 
then cost the manufacturer but 2 cents 1-5th! It is dif- 
ficult to conjecture to what a prodigious extent the con- 
sumption of an article of such general use might increase 
by such an extraordinary reduction in its cost ; for there 
appears to be hardly any limit to the use of sugar, but 
that which is drawn by an inability to purchase it. 
Whilst Napoleon's continental system prevailed, France 
consumed a fraction more than 1 lb. per head, per an- 
num ; now she consumes 3 Ibs. per head, In England, 
where the price of sugar is more moderate than in 
France, and the ability of the people to purchase it, 
generally speaking, greater, the consumption amounts 








* The aggregate of the expenses of manufacturing 1000 
kilograms, or 2200 Ibs. of beets, is 12 francs or $2 40. The 
value — the pulp and molasses, 80 cts. to be deducted, leav-; 
ing $1 60, 
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to 16 lbs. per head! In the East and West Indies, the 
amount of sugar used would almost exceed belief. In 
the Island of Cuba, for instance, it is asserted, that no 
less than 120 lbs. per head, are consumed by the free 
population! Whenever then, sugar shall cost, in this 
country, less than flour, and half the price of meat, be 
an indigenous production, free from all the contingencies 
of a foreign supply and produced, and consumed almost 
on the same spot, who can conceive the extent to which 
the use ofsugar may attain? And when it is consider- 
ed how essentially beneficial the culture of the beet is 
to the land on which it grows, we can hardly doubt 
that the wealth and comforts of our country will in- 
crease in an equal ratio; the result of this discovery is 
to convert into a wholesome and pleasant aliment for 
man, a plant of which little was before used, except as 
food for animals. And let it not be thought that the 
beet is unworthy of a place amongst the other main 
sources from which man derives his subsistence. A 
few facts may serve to elucidate the truth of this posi- 
tion. 

It is found that in France, the lands employed to sup- 
ply the sugar manufactories with the raw material, pro- 
duce on an average frem seventeen to eighteen tons of 
beets per acre ; there is no reason to believe that ours 
will fall short of this. Taking then the product of sugar 
at 6 per cent, the amount per acre would be 2040 lbs. and 
in some instances from four to 5000 lbs. per acre, nave 
been produced by a heavy cropof beets. This estimate, 
by no means exaggerated, shows clearly that double the 
weight of sugar is obtained from an acre of land, that the 
same land will supply in wheat. Again, the leaves of 
the beet supply a useful manure for the soil which pro- 
duced it, and the pulp cakes, applied as food for stuck, 
give more than an equivalent for the wheat straw as a 
means of maintaining and increasing the fertility of the 
ground. We have seen that agiven surface of land will 
supply double the weight of sugar, that it will furnish of 
wheat. Now, if the price of the last product is lower 
than that of the first, it is solely because the culture of 
the beet. and the expense of converting it into sugar, re- 
quires more manual labor; but it is precisely on this 
account that we may fairly look for new sources of em- 
ployment for the industry and ingenuity of our fellow 
citizens, and increased prosperity tor our country. 

Sugar manufactories must then necessarily increase 
the alimentary resources of the country, at the same 
time its population, and with that the demand for labor 
and productions of every description. They will more- 
over supply agriculture with one of the most effectual 
means of introducing a good rotation of crops and artifi- 
cial grasses, for these benefits never fail to accompany 
them. It is proper here to remark, that by the beet 
culture, a new end important article of food is created 
without, in any manner, diminishing the usual produc- 
tion of grain, or the feed for stock ; but, on the contrary, 
materially increasing them both; as it is peculiar! 
fitted to take the place of the fallow, or to alternate with 
crops of grain, and thus essentially facilitate a good sys- 
tem of farming. 

In this anticipation of increased prosperity to our 
country in general, from the production of indigenous 
sugar, there is nothing fanciful or exaggerated ; and itis 
especially applicable to our own New England, whose 
hardy and enterprising sons are yearly and daily desert- 
ing their firesides, in pursuit of fortune in the far west, 
whilst their own native soil, endeared by so many asso- 
ciatiuns, contains mines of wealih which only require 
to be sought to be found. When, therefore, it is consi- 
dered that this culture may open a new source of profit 
for our feilow citizens, which will attach them to their 
homes, I know of no as 
plated with equal gratification. If this agricultural re- 
volution (and perhaps the term is not too strong) is but 
a prevision with us, it is a reality in France, and why 
should it notshortly become so here? I hear it said that 
the high price of labor here, is a serious if not an insu- 
perable obstacle to our success; but are there not a 
thousand countervailing influences in our favored coun- 
try that will more than compensate the discrepancy be- 
tween the wages here and in Europe? I have for six- 
teen years of my life had much to do with laborers in 
Europe, frequently a hundred or two laborers and trades- 
men at one time in my employ, and seen enough in my 
own country to satisfy me that this subject is much 
misunderstood by men who have not had the means of 
making this comparision. It is the amount of work per- 
formed for agiven sum, and not the price of a day’s 
labor, that we have to consider ; and in this view of the 
subject there are few undertakings in which I should 
fear competition, more particularly where intelligence 
and ingenuity can come in aid of the task. Again, fuel, 
which enters largely into the expenses of the manufac- 
ture of the beet sugar, is in general incomparably cheap- 
er with us than in France; in the town I inhabit, not 
one third the price, land not one quarter, taxes compar- 
atively nothing ; and no fear hanging over us, as it now 


ct in which it can be contem-, 





does over the French manufacturer, that government is 
standing ready and will ere long pounce upon him and 
claim the lion’s portion. Of those who entertain fears 
from the comparative price of labor, I should be inclined 
to ask, how it happens that our cotton and a variety of 
other manufactures can stand a competition, even in 
foreign markets, with those of Europe for many kinds 
of goods ? ‘The answer is obvious ; it is to the superior 
intelligence and activity of our countrymen that we owe 
the prosperity of these undertakings, and why should 
not these, which are universal elements of success, 
work as well in a beet sugar as a cotton manufactory ? 
It is true, in some few manufactures, the almost entire 
value of which is the labor required to produce them, 
and which demand the aggregation of an endless variety 
of talents and arts that time only can produce ; such for 
instance as the rich and costly tissues of Lyons; in 
these I admit we could not expect to compete with any 
fair prospect of success (though in the more common 
silk is We might ;) nor is it of any importance to us 
that we should. The case before us is very different, 
and far from seeing any cause uf discouragement for the 
manufacture of indigenous sugar, I perceive every se- 
curity for the most completesuccess. We have furnish- 
ed France and Europe, with many important discover- 
ies of which they are reaping the advantage. France 
is now paying us in the same coin; she has traced the 
road for us, it is a plain and easy one, and I am sure we 
shall not long remain behind, but contribute largely, by 
unfolding the benefits of the precious gift of Margraff 
and Achard, to the celebrity of their names, and essen- 
tially promote the riches and prosperity of our country. 


WHAT CAN A SCHOOL LAW DO? 

It can only prescribe the mode by which the people 
themselves can establish and sustain the schools. No 
law in a free country can be put in the place of the ac- 
tion of the people. Shall that action be had ? 





PLEASANT EXERCISES IN SCHOOLS. 


A gentleman who has kept a large public school for 
several years, mentioned the other day, that he had for- 
merly supposed it improper to make any allowance for 
his pupils when they were restless or inattentive, even 
in warm or cold weather, and never allowed them to 
attend to any thing except their regular duties. But he 
says he now occasionally tells themto lay by their 
books for a while, and gives them some pleasant story 
with a moral, to show. the importance of good habits, 
and learning, the fear. of. God, kindness to animals or 
each other. 

Sometimes he describes. the manner of cultivating 
lands, making wheels, ships, houses, or some other use- 
ful things ; and on another day heasks a few questions, 
to find whether they have understood and remembered 
what they have heard. 

The practice he says he finds highly useful in his 
school. The children are more studious during the 
hours of study, more content with their school, affec 
tionate and obedient. As he regrets that he had no 
more experienced friend to recommend such a practice 
to him, fearing that others may be as slow as he was in 
making such a change, he wishes young teachers may 
be informed of the benefits of such a plan as he now 
pursues. 

I have known some teachers who wished to try such 
a course as this, but were afraid their children would 
not attend, or receive well what might be said ; or that 
the parents would not approve of the practice. Now if 
children should express a wish to have their teachers 
try such a plan every week, and get their parents to 
say they approve of it, it is very likely that many 
schools would soon have the benefit of it. 


At the Brooklyn Lyceum last week was a display of 
Mr. Oscanyan’s Turkish dresses, books, pipes, weapons, 
&c. prepared for this evening lecture to the citizens.— 
1 took occasion to say, that that gentleman is an Arme- 
nian, born and educated in Constantinople, instructed by 
our missionaries there, and encouraged by them to come 
to New York to improve his education. His family 
are mentioned cen in the Missionary Herald. 

When Mr. O. returns to Constantinople, he hopes to 
help to make known to the Turks many useful things 
which we have. He also wishes to inform us about 
the manners and customs of Turkey. There was a 
large doll dressed like the Sultan’s wife, with a lo’ 
shawl over the head, reaching to the ground before ro | 
behind, and a bunch of fine gold wires hanging over it 
also to the ground. The rich ladies wear splendid 
dresses: but not one girl in an hundred knows how te 
read. “How thankful our females should be for their 
advantages.” 


‘The Olio, or Rarities of Knowledge,’ is a weekly pa- 
per, with extracts from histories, &c., illustrated by cuts, . 
and useful in families and schools. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTI- 
* QUARIES. 


Antiquitates Americane sive Scriptores Septentri- 
nales Ante-Columbianarum in America.—ALEX- 
ANDER VON HumsBoupt, who of all modern travellers 
has thrown the greatest light on the physical circum- 
stances, first discovery, earliest history of America, 
has admitted that the Scandinavian Northmen were the 
true original discoverers of the New World; a fact 
which several later writers of eminence have neverthe- 
less either flatly denied, or called in question. ,The 
above mentioned great inquirer has however remarked 
that the information which the public as yet possesses 
of that remarkable epoch in the middle ages is extreme- 
ly seanty, and he has expressed a wish that the northern 
literati would collect and publish all the accounts re- 
lating to that subject. ‘The Royal Society of Northern 
Antiguaries considers it a matter of duty to comply 
with this wish, embracing a threefold purpose : that of 
illustrating ancient geography and history; that of per- 
petuating the memory of our forefathers, and lastly that 
of everlastingly securing to them that honerable station 
in the history of the world, of science, of navigation, 
and of commerce, to which they are justly entitled. 
This has appeared to the society to be so much the more 
necessary, since the latest researches have rendered it 
in a high degree probable, that the knowledge of the 

revious Scandinavian discovery of America, preserved 
in Iceland, and communicated to Columbus when he 
visited that island in 1477, operated as one, and doubt- 
leas as one of the most powerful of the causes which 
inspired the mind of that great man (whose glory can- 
not in any degree be impaired by the prior achieve- 
ment) with that admirable zeal, which bidding defiance 
to every difficulty enabled him to effect the new disco- 
very of the new world under circumstances that neces- 
sarily led to its immediate, uninterrupted, and constantly 
increasing colonization and occupation by the energetic 
and intelligent races of Europe. For this his memory 
will be imperishable among the nations of the earth. 
Yet still we Northmen ought not to forget his meritori- 
ous predecessors, our own forefathers, who in their 
way had difficulties to contend with not less formidable, 
since without knowledge of the properties of the mag- 
net, without aid of — charts, or mathematical 
science properly so called, they dared to navigate the 
great ocean, and thus by degrees discovered and partly 
colonized Iceland in the ninth century, Greenland in 
the tenth, and subsequently several of the islands and 
coasts of America, during the latter part of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh century. 

t is the last of these epochs—very remarkable in the 
history of the world, yet not sufficiently known—that 
forms the subject of the work now announced. No 
separate work has hitherto been devoted to this subject, 
if we except the Vinlandia of ‘Torfeeus, published in 
1705, and now extremely scarce. That work, however, 
does noi contain any collection of the original state- 
ments on whichjthe investigation must be based, and 
such accounts as it does communicate are but few and 
incomplete. This collection, therefore, now makes its 
appearance for the first time as complete as possible, 
compiled from the numerous and valuable MSS now 
extant, and accompanied by a Danish and also a com- 
plete Latin translation; and by prefatory remarks, 
archsological and geographical disquisitions, and other 
critical apparatus also in Latin. Of its contents we 
ean here merely give a brief sketch, mentioning only 
the principal sections. Among these may be named, 
first the historical accounts of Erik the Red, and the 
Greenlanders, extracted—and now for the first time ac- 
curately published—from the celebrated Codex Flatey- 
ensis, particularly concerning Biarne Heriulfson’s and 
Leif Ericson’s first discovery of the American islands 
and coasts, and the several voyages thither, performed 
by Lief’s brothers and sister. Next the Saga of 'Thor- 
finn Thordson, surnamed Karlsefne, descended from 
Irish, Scottish, Norwegian, Swedish and Danish ances- 
tors, chiefly taken from two ancient MSS never before 
edited, and in fact not previously known to the literati, 
the one of which is supposed to be partly a genuine 
autograph of the celebrated Hauk Erlendson, Lawman 
of Iceland, well known as a compiler of one of the Re- 
censions of the Landnama-book. This very remarkable 

Saga contains detailed accounts of Thorfian Karlsefne's 
and his company’s three years voyages and residence 
in America, whereby an entire new light is diffused 
over this subject hitherto so little known. The only 
knowledge that Torfeeus had of this Saga, which he 
imagined to be lost, was derived frem some corrupted 
extracts of it contained in the collection of materials for 
the history of ancient Greenland left by the Iceland 
Farmer Biorn Johnson of Skardso. It is now for the 
first time submitted to the literary world in a complete 
form. The work here announced, moreover-contains 
everything else that the society has been’ able to collect 
and discqyer relating to that knowledge of the New 





World which our forefathers ubtained from the early 
discoveries and researches of the Northmen. Among 
these we may mention, 1. Adam of Bremen’s accounts 
of Vineland (in America) written in the eleventh cen- 
tury, being in fact communicated to him by the Danish 
King Sweyn Estritson, and compiled from authentic 
accounts furnished to him by Daues, and now for the 
first time published from the excellent Codex in the 
Imperial library at Vienna, of which a facsimile has 
been transmitted to the society by the chief of the libra- 
ry, Count Dietrichstein. 2. Are Frode’s account of 
Vineland, written in the same or in the fellowing cen- 
tury ; and also, 3. of the eminent Icelandic chief Are 
Marson, one of his own ancestors, who in the year 983 
was driven to a part of America situata near Vineland, 
then called Hvitramannaland or Great Iceland, whose 
inhabitants (of Irish origin) prevented him from return- 
ing, but at the same time treated him with great respect. 
4. Other ancient accounts respecting the Icelandic hero 
Biorn Asbrandson, in his day one of the lomsburg war- 
riors under Palnatoke, and fighting along with them in 
the battle of Fyrisval in Sweden : he also in the year 
999 repaired to one of the coasts of America, where he 
was detained in the same manner, but resided there as 
chief over the natives for about 30 years. 5. Account 
of an Icelandic mariner, Gudlief Gudlaugson, who was 
driven to the same coast in the year 1027, and who was 
rescued from death or captivity by his above mentioned 
countryman. 6. Extracts from the Annals of Iceland 
of the middle ages, in so far as they relate to America, 
particularly Bishop Eric’s voyage to Vineland in 1121 ; 
the discovery of new countries by the Icelanders in the 
Western Ocean in 1285 ; an expedition from Norway 
and Iceland in the year 1288-90 ; and also a trading 
voyage from the ancient colony in Greenland to Mark- 
land in America in 1347, as recorded by contemporaries. 
7. Ancient accounts of the most northern districts of 
Greenland and America chiefly visited by the North- 
men for the purpose of hunting and fishing ; among 
these a very remarkable account (from a letter of 2 
Greenland clergyman) of a Voyage of Discovery under- 
taken by some clergymen from the bishopric of Gardar 
in Greenland, in the year 1266, being—as is corroborated 
by an astronomical observation—through Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow’s Strait to regions which in our 
days have for the first time been made correctly known 
through the zealous exertions of Sir William Parry, Sir 
John Ross, and Capt. James Clark Ross, and other Bri- 
tish navigators. 8. Extracts from the ancient geo- 
graphical works of the Icelanders, to which is added an 
outline taken in the 13th century representing the earth 
in four inhabited quarters. ¥. An ancient Faroish 
Qvaji wherein Vineland is named, and alluston is made 
to its connexion with Ireland. 

To which are added, I. A description accompanied 
by delineations and occasionally by perspective views 
of several monuments, chiefly inscriptions, from the 
middle ages, found partly in Greenland and partly in 
the states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island in North 
America, on the one hand confirming the accounts in 
the Sagas, and on the other illustrated by them. 
Il. Detailed geographical inquiries lately undertaken at 
the instance of the society, whereby the sites of the re- 
gions and placesnamed in the Sagas are explored, and 
are pointed out under the names by which they are 
now commonly known, viz. Newfoundland, Bay of St. 
Lawrence, Nova Scotia, and especially the states of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and even districts 
more to the south, probably situate in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and in Florida, which is supposed to be the 
most southerly land mentioned in the most authentic 
Saga accounts, although sundry of the nerthern geogra- 
phers of the middle ages would seem to intimate their 
knowledge of the easterly direction taken by the conti- 
nent of South America. They are chiefly based on the 
accounts in the ancient MSS, and on the explanations 
of the astronomical, nautical and geographical state- 
ments contained in the same, which besides receive the 
most complete confirmation from accounts transmitted 
by distinguished American scholars, with whom the 
society have entered into correspondence, and who. 
after several journeys undertaken for that object in 
Massachusetts and Rhode island, have communicated 
accurate illustrations respecting the nature of the coun- 
tries, their climate, animals, productions, &c. and have 
furnished the society with descriptions and also with 
delineations of the ancient monuments found there. 
Ill. A chronological conspectus, arranging under their 
proper dates the several voyages to America and the 
most important events which occurred in that quarter 
of the world. IV. An index of persons, in which the 
names of those persons (of both sexes) who tock part in 
the American voyages are printed in a different type. 
V. A geographical index, in which the same method is 
followed in regard to names of places mentioned in 
America. VI. An index rerum, containing among 
other things the names of the various productions of the 





American countries. VII. Geneological tables, show- 
ing the lineage of the most eminent of the northern dis- 
coverers of America, continued down to our days 
whereby it is demonstrated that many persons now liv- 
ing in Iceland, Norway, and Denmark, as also the 
celebrated sculptor Thorwaldsen in Rome, do actually 
descend from them, that is from men who 800 years 
ago were the chiefs of the American natives, or who 
were at that remote period born in America. _ 

The work consists of 65 sheets large quarto, and is 
accompanied by 18 large engravings, viz : eight fac- 
similes, some of which represent entire pages of the 
best of the MSS employed on the present occasion, in 
order to give a clear and complete idea of their nature : 
by dint of much pains the artist has succeeded in repre- 
senting them with great accuracy, both as regards the 
outlines of the letters, which were often much faded 
and difficult to discern, and also the color of the differ- 
ent parchments. Further, four maps, viz: 1. One of 
ancient Iceland, being the first ever made, representing 
its republicen division about the year 1000, constructed 
by the Icelandic geographer Biorn Gunlaugson with the 
aid of Finn Magnusen and other Icelandic scholars. 2. 
A map of the district of Julianchaap in Greenland, pro- 
bably comprising the Eystribygd, as it was called, (also 
important in a geographical point of view,) constructed 
for the society by Capt. William A. Graah, R. N. from 
observations and measurements made by him in the 
country itself, and from such other authorities as were 
available. On this map are noted the numerous sites 
(rudera) of churches and houses of the ancient colo- 
nists, as far as these are now known. 3. A general 
chart of the Northern Icy Gcean, and of the coasts of 
the Atlantic for the purpose of exhibiting a view of the 
voyages of discovery. Here is delineated the eastern 
part of North America, together with such names of 
countries capes, firths, islands, and places, from Lan- 
caster sound to Florida, as were adopted by the ancient 
Northmen. 4. A map of Vineland, also with the an- 
cient northern appellations. Finally, six engravings, 
being delineations, and partly prospects of the Green- 
land and American monuments from the middle ages 
treated of in the work ; several of these are very re- 
markable, and, for the most part, hitherto quite un- 
known, such as inscriptions on rocks in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, which from the disquisitions con- 
tained inthe work, would seem to have been partly in- 
tended to indicate the Landnam, or the occupation of 
the country, effected by the ancient Northmen. 

For the convenience of those who prefer readin 
English to Latin, there is given in English a historic 
view of the voyages of discovery, accompanied by the 
geographical disquisitions, on which account the maps 
thereunto referring have also English names. More- 
over the several communications received from the 
North American members of the society's committee on 
the Ante-Columbian History of America are also in- 
serted in English. 

The society considers the work now announced as so 
important and illustrative both of the history of the 
world in general and of the ancient norih in particular, 
that both on this account and also as a well merited 
tribute to our forefathers, it ought in point of typogra- 
phy and embellishments to be published in as correct 
and splendid adress as circumstances may permit. The 
price is proportioned to the size of the copies, and the 
style in which they are got up; viz. large vellum paper 
£5, imperial paper £3, and common paper likewise £3. 


TO THOSE WHO FIND FAULT WITH THE 
SCHOOL LAW. 

Gentlemen !—Will you give us something better?— 
You declare yourselves the friends of Common Schools. 
Some of you complained of the old law, and an attempt 
was made to improve it. So far as information is ob- 
tained, nineteen out of the twenty think the attempt 
successful. Some think still greater improvements can 
be made, and some few oppose the whole plan as imper- 
fect and useless. Bat you. genilemen, do not oppose 
the principle on which Common Schools are predicat- 
ed, viz: te provide for the education of all the children 
by legislative enactment; (if I am wrong in this 
correct me,) you only find fault with the law, because it 
does not, as you say, answer the purpose. Will you, as 
irue friends to the school and your country, furnish a 
better plan? Will not this do more to improve our sys- 
tem, than a general denunciation of what is, without 
providing a substitute? It is easy to make ourselves 
and our neighbors discontented with our present cen- 
dition ; but it is more difficult to find a situation where 
weshould be more contented—Ohio Common School 
Director. 
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